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= It's been a slow couple of months here at The Game Report-- 
& Opening Move few new games have come to our attention. Fortunately we've got 
quite a backlog waiting to be reviewed, and we've dipped into that 
reserve for this issue. Remember, if you come across an interesting game, write us— we want to know about it! 
As always, if you'd like to receive future issues of The Game Report simply send a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to the above address. You can get a “subscription” by sending a bunch of envelopes at once. 
.’ Next issue will feature reviews of games available from game shops across the Atlantic. Many of Europe's best games 
never make it to our shores. In August, we'll introduce you to some of them. Until then, let the good dice roll. 


* Adel Verpflichtet 


Games have a far more prominent role in family life 
in Germany than they do in the United States. German 
families commonly gather to spend quality time with each 
other through the medium of a board game. Consequently, 
Germany tends to have a greater market for adult and 
family-oriented games than the United States, and their 
Game of the Year award is a highly-coveted prize. Adel 
Verpflichtet (recently released as By Hook or Crook in the 
United States) was named Germany's Game of the Year in 
1990. It's easy to see why. 

In Adel Verpflichtet, players assume the roles of 
art-loving members of the noble class engaged in a friendly 
competition. Through purchase and theft, players try to 
amass the largest art collection and thus win the admiration 
of their fellows (not to mention the game). Each player 
begins with four randomly dealt works of art, four checks 
ranging in value from 1,000-25,000 marks, two thieves, and 
a detective. At the start of each turn, 
players must decide where they will spend 
that turp-- a castle or the auctionhouse. 
They do so by secretly choosing an 
appropriately marked card and playing their 
choice face down. Everyone's location is 
revealed simultaneously and the second 
phase of the turn begins. 

All players at the auctionhouse 
have the opportunity to participate in a 
silent auction for a work of art-- either by 
bidding or attempting to steal. Everyone who wishes to bid 
must secretly choose a check and play it face-down. To try 
to steal, a thief is played face-down instead. Everyone's 
choices are revealed simultaneously, and the person who 
played the highest check uses it to buy a work of art. If one 
player sent a thief to the auctionhouse, that thief gets to keep 
the check used by the player who won the auction. If more 
than one thief shows up, they interfere with each other and 
the check is simply discarded out of the game, as it is if no 
thieves arrive. All other checks are returned to their owners. 


- Peter Sarrett, Editor 


Players at the castle may display portions of their art 
collections for prestige and advancement. But beware-- the 
shadowy halls of the castle may conceal thieves waiting to 
steal your art treasures. Players at the castle must decide 
whether they wish to exhibit art, send a thief to steal from 
the exhibits, or send their detective to catch the thieves. 
Choices are revealed simultaneously. All players who 
decided to exhibit must now choose at least three works of 
art to display. Each work of art has a date and a letter (from 
Ato F). All art in a player's exhibit must have the same 
letter or be part of a chain of consecutive letters (ex: ABCD 
or CDDEE). The player with the largest exhibit wins and 
gets to advance on the board. The second place finisher also 
advances, but not as far as the winner. If there are no 
thieves, players pick up their art and the turn ends. 

If there are thieves, exhibitors aren't so lucky. Each. 
thief gets to steal any one work of art from every exhibit. 
But thievery is a risky business~ if someone played a 
detective, all thieves are caught and put in jail. However, 
thieves still manage to deliver the goods to 
their employers-- exhibitors do not get 
their stolen art back. When thieves are 
caught, all players who sent detectives 
advance according to their relative position 
in the game (so the 3rd place player moves 
forward three spaces, and the leading 
player only moves one space). If a thief is 
sent to jail but all the cells are occupied, 
the thief who has been incarcerated the 
longest gets released back to his owner. 

When events at the castle and the auctionhouse are 
resolved, players start the process again by selecting a new 
location. The game ends when someone reaches the banquet 
table at the end of the board, at which time one final 
exhibition is held. When the dust settles, the player closest 
to the head of the banquet table wins the game. 

Adel Verpflichtet is an elegantly-designed game. 
No two checks have the same value, and they're distributed 
fairly. Cards meant to be played in the first part of a turn 
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Knots 


Connection games-- in which at least part of the 
object is to connect opposite sides of the board to each other 
while preventing your opponent from doing the same-- are a 
pretty healthy sub-genre of strategy games. Past examples 
include Twixt, Hex, and the appropriately-titled 
Connections. Knots, the latest effort from the makers of 
5 Wiz-War, is a quick, simple 
] variation on the theme. 

Knots provides a 6x6 
game board (in four jigsaw- 

| style pieces) and thirty-six 
square tiles (my copy actually 
has forty) depicting lengths of 
rope. Two lengths of rope 

7 enter and exit each edge ofa 

“ tile, so that eight rope 
connections are possible with each tile. Some ropes enter 
and exit from the same edge; some don't exit at all, ending 
instead in a frayed end; and others splice into two ropes, 
entering from one location and exiting in two different 
locations. 

Tiles are shuffled and placed in a stack face down. 
Players start the game with two tiles each and take turns 
playing a tile and drawing a new one from the deck. Tiles 
may be played on any vacant space on the board. One 
player tries to connect the top and bottom board edges with 
an unbroken length of rope while the other tries to do the 
same with the left and right edges. The first player to 
succeed wins the game. 

That's it. You can't get much simpler than that. 
And therein lies its charm. It's simple to learn and takes 
very little time to play-- yet there's a decent amount of 
strategy involved in playing well. Like Wiz-War, the board 
and tiles are simple cardboard pieces— hence the low price. 
The box is about as large as two paperback books set side- 
by-side, compact sacugh to carry ins backpack cr 
pocketbook. It's well suited for play at tniehane, or for 
filling a brief period of idle time. 

Knots certainly isn't a blockbuster, and it's not a 
game you're going to walk away raving about. But it's 
easy, cheap, fast, and fun-- a nice value. 


Adel Verpflichtet. cont. from page 1 


have a big 1 on the back, and cards meant for the second part 
have a2. At the top of each card is a list of the places where 
it can be played, to further avoid confusion. 

Such attention to detail is noteworthy, especially 
since it frees players to devote their full attention to 
outguessing each other. Nothing's quite so delightful as 
being the only player at the auctionhouse and making off 
with a piece of art for 1,000 marks, or being the only thief at 
a castle full of exhibitors. 

Luck plays only a tiny role since outcomes are 
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*Ouick Wit 


A number of people have asked if The Game 
Report has ever printed a negative review. The answer, 
until now, has been "No." Most magazines shy away from 
negative reviews, not wishing to alienate advertisers or 
make enemies, often choosing instead to just not review the 
stinker in question. But just as it's important to know what 
games to look for, it's equally valuable to know what to 
leok out for. Quick Wit is such a game. 

One of the seemingly endless pretenders to the 
trivia/knowledge throne, Quick Wit makes the mistake of 
targeting the lowest common denominator. Played by 
children, the game might well be a challenging amalgam of 


_ problem solving, vocabulary building and visual acuity. 


Adults will find Quick Wit a pointless game with 
insultingly easy questions and little entertainment value. 
The game comes with two decks of cards one reserved 
entirely for visual questions, the other for questions in all 
other categories. The visual questions are mostly split 
between Eyeball Bender-type photographs which players 
have to identify, and “Which of these drawings are 
identical?" type puzzles. Most 
people over twelve years old (the 
age recommended for this game by 
its publisher) should be able to 
handle these in their sleep-- which 
is fortunate, since they're likely to 
fall asleep during the game. The 
questions in the other categories 
are no less inane. "Q: How many 
bluebirds were baked in the pie? 
A: None-- they were blackbirds" and “Q: Gas costs 32 cents 
per gallon. Its price increases by 50% and then by 50% 
again. How much does a gallon of gas now cost? A: 72 
cents" are typical of the level of questions. Yawn. 

To make matters even worse, the layout of Quick 
Wit's game board is ludicrous and the rules for winning 
poorly thought-out. Plus, to continue a tum you must not 
only answer correctly, but quickly. Someone has to keep an 
eye on the timer, watching to make sure the sand hasn't 
dropped below a stuck-on line (about the 20-second mark). 
This is fun? People with any wit should avoid this game. 


determined entirely by players’ actions. Unfortunately, this 
leaves you without a scapegoat when you make a wrong 
decision. Everyone is always involved, too-- so there's no 
waiting around for your turn to roll around. 

The more players you have for Adel Verpflichtet, 
the better. In fact, the greatest disappointment with the game 
is that it is limited to five players. Six would have been a 
much nicer number and, with a little more equipment, would 
not seem to pose a problem to gameplay. 

Regardless, this is an addictive, fun game, 
wholeheartedly recommended for all ages and all players 
from serious gamers to mothers-in-law. 
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* Proteus 


According to myth, Proteus was a Greek god and 
prophet with the distinguishing ability to change his form at 
will. I cannot imagine a more appropriate name for this game 
from Kadon Enterprises in which the very nature of the game 
alters dramatically from one move to the next. Indeed, change 
is at the heart of this elegant game from the people who 
brought us Quintillions and Sextillions. 

Rules for four game variations are supplied, all of 
which are played on a simple three by three grid (a cloth mat 
in the basic set, or a hardwood board with leather playing 
surface in the deluxe package). Each player has a set of three 
pawns-- one marked by a square, one by a circle, and the third 
by a triangle. The nine tiles actually are squares, circles, and 
rectangles-- one each in red, green, and yellow, all with holes 
in their centers to accomodate the pawns. Every tile has a rule 
engraved on one side-- movement rules on the reds, trading 
rules on the greens, and game goals on the yellows. 

In basic Proteus, players begin by placing tiles or 
pawns on the board. No two tiles or pawns can occupy the 
same space, although a pawn and tile may do so. Once all 
tiles and pawns are placed, players take tums moving pieces 
or swapping tiles according to the rules currently in effect. 
And that's the catch. If a pawn and tile of the same shape 
ever occupy the same space, the tile is turned face-up so that 
its rule is displayed. All other tiles of the same color are 
turned face down, and that tile's rule comes into effect. Red 
tiles control how pawns may be moved— like a chess king, a 
rook, or a bishop/knight. Green tiles control which tiles may 
be exchanged-- tiles of the same shape, the same color, or 
different “polarity” (that is, occupied by opposing pieces). 
Yellow tiles control the very goal of the game itself— getting 
three in a row like Tic-Tac-Toe, having your pawns occupy 
three tiles of the same shape, or having your pawns occupy 
three tiles of like color. Whoever first manages to achieve the 
goal prevailing at the end of their turn wins. 

Winning isn't easy. It's not difficult to maneuver 
into a position whereby you could 
win on your next turn-- but there 
are usually a couple of ways for 
your opponent to stop you. The 
trick is to set up a win which your 
opponent can't prevent. And that 
takes skill, foresight, and luck. 

We found that if nobody 
had won after thirty minutes of 
play, the game started to feel 
monotonous and we'd set it aside 
and come back to it later. Of course, your mileage may vary. 

As always with games from Kadon, the equipment 
for Proteus is quite attractive. The deluxe hardwood board 
looks nifty on a coffee table. The laser-cut wood tiles are 
well-made and art deco chic, and the simple pawns 
complement them nicely. You'll find that Proteus makes as 
fine a conversation piece as it does a game. 


+ TABOO 


Not since Pictionary has there been a party game so 
easy to learn, fun to play, and universally enjoyed as Taboo. 
In the past two years, this game has received more play with a 
wider group of people than any other game in our collection. 

Taboo is played by two teams of at least two players 
each. The object of the game is to correctly identify as many 
words as possible in one 
minute. Taboo comes with a 
deck of double-sided word 
cards. Each side contains six 
words-— one in large, colored 
print at the top, the rest in 
smaller black print beneath. 
On a team’s tum, one member 
of the team becomes the clue 
giver and loads a stack of 
cards into the provided card 
holder. When the timer is started, the clue giver tries to get his 
teammates to say the word at the top of the first card. He can't 
use gestures or “sounds like" clues but must accomplish his task 
through verbal clues only. But here's the catch: the clue giver 
is forbidden to say any form of any word on the card. For 
example, a card might have CAMEL as the colored word and 
ANIMAL, DESERT, HUMP, SPIT, and CIGARETTES as the 
taboo words. The clue giver would have to find a way to 
describe CAMEL without using any of those words. 

Simple, right? Not necessarily. There are usually 
plenty of ways to succeed. The problem is, once you look at 
the taboo words you tend to get stuck on them and it's difficult 
to knock your thought processes onto a different track. It's _ 
kind of like trying not to think of a pink elephant. And in 
Taboo, the other team is looking over your shoulder to make 
sure that you don't screw up. If you use one of the taboo 
words, they'll sound the game's buzzer and you'll forfeit a 
point and valuable time. You can pass if you're stumped, but it 
costs you a point also. When a word is guessed, buzzed, or 
passed, you move on to the next card. When time expires, 
your team earns one point for every word guessed (and loses 
one for each passed or buzzed word). Then the other team gets 
a shot at it. We usually play until everyone on every team has 
had a chance to give clues. And then we usually play again. 

Team members are free to guess at the word as many 
times as needed until they get it right. Although theoretically 
there can be any number of people of a team, volume makes it 
difficult to distinguish answers once teams reach eight or so. 

A refill pack ‘with a few hundred more words is 
available, as is a Celebrity Taboo edition where all the colored 
words are famous names. Beware, though-- Celebrity Taboo 
requires knowledge of who the celebrities are and is 
substantially harder than the regular edition. 

We've played Taboo with a huge variety of people 
from teens to grandparents, and all have been delighted. It's 
quick, easy to learn, and anyone can play it. If you buy only 
one game this year, make it Taboo. 
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+ Pass the Pigs 
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+ Pit 


Serious game players have long enjoyed plotting 
intricate strategies, outwitting opponents, and planning 
moves far in advance for a big payoff. Serious game players 
will find such skills utterly useless in Pass the Pigs, a 
whimsical diversion bearing absolutely no resemblence 
whatsoever to Chess, Diplomacy, or Go. In fact, Pass the 
Pigs’ closest kin is Cosmic Wimpout, a simple dice game 
which is nevertheless more complex than this one. 

Pass the Pigs, previously known as Pigmania, 
comes in a smart plastic 
case about the size of a 
glasses sleeve. Nestled 
snugly inside is the 
minimalist equipment: an 
itsy-bitsy scorepad, and 
equally tiny pencil, and a 
pair of pigs. 

Yes, pigs. 

: To play, simply 
pick up the pigs and roll 
them like dice onto a table. Points are awarded depending 
on how the pigs land (on its side, legs, back, leaning on its 
snout, etc.). After you roll, you may pass the pigs to the 
next player and add the points just earned to your score, or 
you may press your luck and roll again. But beware: if one 
pig lands on its left side and the other on its right, you "pig 
out" and lose all the points accumulated on that tum. If the 
pigs come to rest in contact with each other, (an “oinker"), 
your score drops back to zero. To up the ante, another 
player can call out a configuration before you roll. If it 
comes up, the points go to him instead. Of course if the 
pigs land a different way, he loses points. The first player 
to reach a preset score is the winner. Other players should 
get last licks (oinks?) to offset the advantage of going first. 

Goofy? Heck, yeah. It's downright dopey. But 
for some inexplicable reason, it's also fun and not a little 
addictive. Gamblers will enjoy th: tension between playing 
it safe by banking your points or risking it all and going for 
“one more roll." Pass the Pigs is a great pick-up game to 
play while waiting for something else to happen, since it can 
be completed in only a few minutes and the pace is quick. 

But Chess it ain't. 
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Pit's one of those games which has been around : 
forever, but which many people have never played. That's a_ 
shame, since Pit is a lively card game suited for all ages. 

Pit's deck consists of eight suits of nine cards each, 
plus two extra cards called the Bull and the Bear. The sufts 
are all types of grain—- barley, wheat, flax, etc, and each is 
worth from 40 to 100 points. Each game uses only as many 
suits as there are players. The deck is completely dealt out 
so two players get ten cards and everyone else gets nine. 
The object is to comer the market on one type of grain (suit) 
by trading with other players. On the dealer's signal, 
trading begins. Players may trade up to four cards of like 
suit at a time. The Bull and Bear cards are exceptions which 
may be freely treded with anv suit. Thus. you could legally 
give away two barley, the Bull, and the Bear in one swap. 

But first, you need to find someone willing to trade 
with you. Since everyone else is trying to do the same 
thing, the best way is to call out the number of cards you 
want to trade, hold up the 
appropriate number of 
fingers, etc. until someone 
agrees to trade that number 
of cards with you. The two 
of you quickly exchange 
cards and start trying to 
attract another trader. The 
first person to corner the 
market by getting all nine 
cards of a suit stops the 
trading process and earns the value of that suit. You may 
also stop trading if you have eight cards of the same suit and 
the Bull. If one of the players with ten cards gets all nine of 
a suit and the Bull, he earns double that suit's value. But if 
you have the Bull or the Bear in your hand when someone 
else comers the market, you lose twenty points for each. 
The first player to reach a preset score is the winner. 

Pit is aJoud game. While trading. the room is 
filled with a cacaphony of voices shouting “Two! Two!" 
and “Three! Three!" Pit is definitely better with more 
players and a seating arrangment where everyone has ready 
access to everyone else. But it's exuberant, extremely fast, 
frenetic, and somewhat mindless fun. 
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